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Correspondence 





Movie Production Code 


Epiror: Eenie, meenie, miney, mo—who 
wrote the Motion Picture Production Code? 
The St. Louis Register in its lead article on 
March 2 and Fr. Daniel A. Lord’s auto- 
biography, Played by Ear, seem to claim 
that the beloved Jesuit wrote the Code 
with help from others. Now, in your issue 
of March 10 Martin Quigley claims author- 
ship of the Code, aided, he states, by Fr. 
Lord. Repeat: who wrote the code? 

R. J. MEsKILL, Jr. 

Associate Editor, 
San Antonio, Texas. Alamo Register 
Eprror: Time and conditions often bedim 
the substance of events when viewed in 
retrospect without the reminder of a writ- 
ten record. The distinguished and beloved 
Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., whose friend- 
ship and collaboration I was privileged to 
enjoy, did—as existing documents attest— 
perform an invaluable service in respond- 
ing to my request for theological scrutiny 
and revision of the preliminary draft of the 
Production Code which I had prepared in 
the summer of 1929. 

I first informed Fr. Lord of the project 
late in the autumn of that year. These facts 
and many related matters are recorded in 
contemporary documents and correspond- 
ence on file in my office in New York 
City. Supplementing this record there are 
the recollections of several persons who 
had first-hand knowledge of the origination 
and development of the Code, including 
Rev, Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., former Editor- 
in-Chief of AMERICA, and Joseph I. Breen, 
former director of the Production Code 
Administration. Both knew of the project 
shortly after the time it was originated by 
me. Both were consulted before Fr. Lord’s 
collaboration was invited for the prepara- 
tion of the definitive document. Mr. Breen 
has published an account setting forth the 
facts accordingly. 

A several months’ research of the rec- 
ords of the origination and development of 
the Code (together with a study of the 
organization of the Legion of Decency ) 
was made in 1945 by Rev. Paul W. Facey, 
S.J.; professor of sociology at Holy Cross 
College. The resultant work, available at 
Fordham University, was for a doctorate 
in philosophy. 

The opening sentence of Fr. Facey’s 
chapter devoted to the Code reads as 
follows: 
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The concept of a code of moral 
standards which should regulate the 
output of the motion picture producers 
of Hollywood originated in 1929 with 
Martin Quigley. 

Fr. Facey’s thesis correctly notes the col- 
laboration of Fr. Lord in the preparation 
of the definitive document. 

The Code, as a development for which I 
was responsible, was presented by me in- 
dividually to the Hollywood producers in 
February, 1930. Fr. Lord, at my telephone 
invitation, came to Hollywood from the 
Middle West to attend the third and final 
meeting with the producers. He contrib- 
uted importantly in influencing the decision 
then made for acceptance. 

Fr. Lord’s contributions to the success 
of the development are not to be under- 
stated. They were important and far-reach- 
ing. But facts are facts. I am sure that if 
Fr. Lord or a collaborator who completed 
an autobiography, perhaps unfinished be- 
cause of the fatal malady, had available the 
written record to refresh the memory, 
Played By Ear would have read somewhat 
differently. 

MaRTIN QUIGLEY 
President, Quigley 


New York, N. Y. Publishing Co. 


Legion of Decency Ratings 


Eprror: We are disconcerted by AMER- 
1ca’s decision to include Legion of Decency 
ratings after movie reviews, in place of 
Moira Walsh’s own opinions as to suitabil- 
ity for various groups. We have steadily 
expected AMERICA in all its reviews to 
represent an independent and enlightened 
spirit of criticism. 

Is not our need precisely for the widest 
range of opinion in legitimately controvert- 
ible matters? 

Daviv J. DELAuRA 
WiLu1AM P. KENNEY 
CATHERINE M. DESMOND 
LuMAN C, DRAKE 
Boston College 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Eprror: At last you have satisfied one of 
my long-standing desires about AMERICA: 
film classification. The insertion of the 
Legion of Decency rating completes your 
film-review department. It has been show- 
ing a loose end without such classification. 
. . . Please count this a vote in its favor. 

Reading, Pa. Wiiu1aM C. PEFFLEY 








The 
extraordinary, 
inspiring biography 
of a self-indulgent 
man of action who became 
a selfless man of God 


SOLDIER 


OF THE 


SPIRIT 


The Life of Charles de Foucauld 
(1858-1916) 


By MICHEL CARROUGES 


Translated from the French by 
MARIE-CHRISTINE HELLIN, with an 
introduction by ANNE FREMANTLE 


Much has been written of the Vicomte de 
Foucauld, but now—for the first time—this 
biography convincingly and movingly explains 
his transformation from rich, amoral young 
officer to ascetic and self-sacrificing servant 
of God. The story of this modern St. Augus- 
tine is here told in all its meaning and splen- 
dor, from his ill-spent days in the French 
Army to his conversion, mysticism and final 
martyrdom as Father Charles of Jesus. The 
founder of the Petits Fréres de Jésus, who in 
the truest sense seems destined for sainthood, 
emerges in all his complexity,. charity and 
grandeur in this book by a French Catholic 
writer who has visited the North African sites 
where Father Charles lived, worked for the 
Arab poor, and died. 


Selection of the Catholic Digest Book Club 
and the Thomas More Book Club 
$3.75 at all bookstores 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
210 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16 
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Current Comment 





OF MEN AND THINGS 


Our Brother, the Jew 


The ceremonies of Lent and Holy 
Week remind us each year that the 
Jewish people gave us the Redeemer. 
On Holy Saturday the twelve proph- 
ecies review God’s care of His Chosen 
People through the centuries before 
Christ’s coming. On Good Friday the 
Church bids us pray 


. . . that our Lord and God may 
take away the veil from their 
hearts, so that they, too, may know 
Jesus Christ Our Lord. 
It was apposite, therefore, when on 
March 12 Archbishop Cushing of Bos- 
ton spoke about the charity that Catho- 
lics should have for their Jewish neigh- 
bors. In a radio broadcast commenting 
on The Bridge, first volume in the series 
projected by Seton Hall University’s 
Institute of Judaeo-Christian Studies, 
the archbishop said that 
... it has been a tragedy for many 
centuries that Christians and Jews 
had so little to say to each other on 
the grounds of their common in- 
heritance. 
By realizing how much they have 
drawn from Jewish traditions, he con- 
tinued, Christians find themselves 
brought closer to “the people of Abra- 
ham, of David, of Mary and of Christ.” 
In the spirit of this joyous season we 
may reflect that the bond uniting 
Christians and Jews is the Risen Christ 
Himself. 


Happy Race Relations 


What are good race relations? This 
is a quite natural question, since the 
100 Southern legislators in their March 
11 manifesto (Am. 3/24, p. 678) ac- 
cused the U. S. Supreme Court of “de- 
stroying the amicable relations between 
the Negro and white races that have 
been created by patient effort by the 
good people of both races.” 
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Certainly the South can show count- 
less instances of real progress, and of 
high-minded individuals struggling to 
ameliorate the condition of the Negro 
under an elaborate caste system. But, 
as is pointed out by St. Clair Drake, 
professor of sociology at Roosevelt Uni- 
versity, writing in the New York Times 
for March 17: 


Few Negroes today (even “good” 
ones) willingly accept their posi- 





NEXT WEEK 


We have a hunch you will be 
pleased with our big education 
issue next week, which coincides 
with the April 3-6 convention in 
St. Louis of the National Catholic 
Educational Association. 

For weeks we’ve been working 
to produce an issue which will 
light up the convention’s theme: 
Better Schools for Better Times. 
Our two main articles will talk of 
Catholic scholarship, the academ- 
ic midwife of better schools. 

Last fall Msgr. John Tracy 
Ellis set off a spark with his con- 
troversial article in Thought. You 
can look for pyrotechnics in the 
wake of the article which this 
distinguished scholar from Catho- 
lic University has prepared for 
next week’s AMERICA entitled: 
“No Complacency.” 

Fr. Neil G. McCluskey, AMER- 
1cA’s Education Editor, spent six 
months digging and sorting out 
the facts for his article: “Too Few 
Rhodes Scholars.” 

Watch for the Convention Is- 
sue! 











tion in such a caste system. They 
may seem “amicable” on the out- 
side, but even the meekest carry 
deep-seated resentments against 
their assigned “place” deep down 
MD s-6. one 


Mr. Drake pertinently notes the Ne. 
groes’ lack of access in certain Deep 
South States to any effective channels 
of communication: 


Almost half of the people in Mont- 
gomery are Negroes. There is not 
one Negro in the City Council. 
Almost half of the citizens of Mis- 
sissippi are Negroes. There is not 
one Negro in the Legislature. 
As long as Negroes who could speak 
for their own people cannot enter into 
free and public dialog with educational 
equals on a basis of unfettered political 
equality, subtle talk of “amicable rela. 
tions’—as a universal attribute of the 
South—seems curiously unconvincing, 


Hodgepodge Farm Bill 


Nobody seemed pleased with the 
amendment-ridden farm bill which the 
Senate finally passed on March 19 and 
sent to conference with the House, 
Though the Administration won the 
price-support fight, as noted here last 
week, it was obliged to give ground on 
everything else. 

The President wanted a ceiling on 
price-support loans. What Administra- 
tion officials seemed to have had in 
mind was a $50,000-limit for any one 
farmer. The Senate upped this to $100,- 
000. Since only 70 farmers collected 
more than that in 1954, the new ceil- 
ing would be relatively harmless. 

The Senate also liberalized the Presi- 
dent’s soil-bank proposal. Instead of 
$875 million to induce farmers to let 
land lie fallow or plant it in trees and 
grasses, the Senate approved $1.2 bil- 
lion. 

These setbacks were not so serious, 
however, as Senate insistence that in 
computing parity prices farmers get the 
benefit of either the old 1909-1914 for- 
mula or the so-called modernized for- 
mula incorporated in the 1954 farm 
bill. At present support levels the use 
of the old formula would give farmers 
7 cents more for a bushel of corn than 
the new one, and 10 cents more for a 
bushel of wheat. The choice of formu- 
las, together with a proviso insulating 
part of the surpluses of three major 
crops from parity calculations, could 
mean as much as an additional billion 
dollars on 1956 crops. 

All told, what the Senate did was to 
make available to farmers this year 
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something in the neighborhood of $2.7 
billion. If a more modest bill is not 
forthcoming from the Senate-House 
conferees, the President clearly indi- 
cated, in his press conference on March 
91, that he would use his veto power. 
He called the Senate bill “unworkable.” 


Another Year of Boom 


Though Washington was plainly dis- 
turbed by the price-squeeze on farm- 
ers, that was the end of its worries over 
the domestic economy. As the first quar- 
ter drew to a close, the prospect for 
continued business prosperity seemed 


much brighter than anyone thought pos- 
sible last January. 

For one thing the Commerce Depart- 
ment and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission announced that business 
spending for plant and equipment 
would run 22 per cent over 1955’s rec- 
ord-breaking $29 billion. 

For another, the Federal Reserve 
Board’s annual survey of consumer at- 
titudes revealed that people are more 
optimistic about their own future and 
the future of the economy than they 
were last year. They planned to buy 
more housing than in 1955 and just 
about as many autos and appliances. 
Since autos and housing, in the wake 
of last year’s splurge, have been ques- 


tion marks, the last lingering doubts 
seem to have vanished. In Wall Street, 
stock prices hit an historic high. 

The prospect is not, however, com- 
pletely untroubled. If consumers buy 
all they say they will, installment debt 
is due for another jump. Somewhere 
there must be a limit beyond which 
danger lies. Furthermore, prices have . 
been surprisingly stable—though not so 
stable as the over-all indexes suggest— 
throughout the boom. Lately they have 
been inching upward. If the boom con- 
tinues, can we much longer avoid in- 
HationP Nobody wants to throw cold 
water on a pleasant prospect, but ask- 
ing these questions today may spare us 
a lot of grief tomorrow. 





—The Pope on Human Relations in Industry 


Among the many postwar economic problems that 
have engaged the sympathetic attention of the Holy 
Father, none has given him more concern than the fate 
of the individual in our increasingly organized and 
mechanized industrial order. 

On a number of occasions he has pleaded for the 
survival of the small unit of production—the small 
business and the family-size farm. In his 1952 Christmas 
Eve address, he warned that the “demon of organiza- 
tion” was threatening to submerge and depersonalize 
man. Even labor unions, which were founded, he re- 
called, “to protect the individual against the collective 
irresponsibility of anonymous proprietors,” were them- 
selves tending toward giantism and anonymity. “Hu- 
man society,” protested the Holy Father, “is not a 
machine, and must not be made such, not even in the 
economic field.” 

When it became known, therefore, that a convention 
on human relations in industry was to be held in Rome 
last winter, several events could easily have been fore- 
told. The first was that delegates to the convention 
would request an audience with the Pope. The second 
was that the request would be gladly granted. The 
third was that the Pope, though on the eve of his 80th 
birthday, would, unless physically incapacitated, offer 
some words of advice and encouragement to his 
visitors. 

All these things came to pass when last February 4 
the Holy Father received in audience delegates—in- 
cluding delegates from the United States—to the Inter- 
national Conference on Human Relations in Industry. 

In his opening words to them the Pope harked back 
to a famous passage in Quadragesimo Anno where his 
predecessor, Pius XI, excoriated managements for 
treating employes “like mere tools, with no concern at 
all for their souls.” Whence it came about, that great 
Pontiff continued, that “dead matter comes forth from 
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the factory ennobled, while men there are corrupted 
and degraded.” 

The Holy Father wished he could say that this no 
longer happened any place on earth. He could not, 
unfortunately, because “all the world knows that prog- 
ress is slow, too slow, on this essential point in many 
countries and on entire continents.” 


WORDS OF ENCOURAGEMENT 


Nevertheless, progress has been made. Modern in- 
dustry, said the Pope, is not totalitarian. It does not 
“forestall the initiative which . . . belongs personally 
to workers.” In humanizing the relationship between 
“the two great forces which collaborate in production— 
labor and management” advances can be noted. Com- 
mending the delegates for their interest in the question, 
the Holy Father urged them to continue their studies 
and scientific research. 

The importance the Church attaches to their work, 
said the Pope, could be gauged from her lofty concept 
of man. When an employer hires a worker, he hires a 
man created by God and redeemed by Jesus Christ. 
The contract they freely make imposes on employers 
the duty to treat their workers as men, and on em- 
ployes the duty to be loyal to the common enterprise. 
Both must remember that “production is not an end in 
itself.” By collaborating honorably, by deepening their 
sympathetic understanding of one another's problems, 
they will strengthen their determination to work to- 
gether for the general welfare. 

In these few words the Holy Father distilled the 
essence of the Church’s teaching on the morality of 
industrial relations. Though no substitute for wise legis- 
lation or scientific research, it does offer a solid founda- 
tion—perhaps the only solid foundation—on which a 
program of human relations in industry can be based. 

BENJAMIN L. MASSE 
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Hook vs. Hutchins 


To the hectic history of the Fund 
for the Republic Prof. Sidney Hook in 
the March 19 issue of the New Leader 
added a special chapter on liberal fal- 
lacies. In Dr. Robert M. Hutchins’ esti- 
mate of the Communist problem Prof. 
Hook, philosopher at New York Uni- 
versity, finds at least a half-dozen er- 
rors, 

The major contribution of Dr. Hook’s 
analysis, in our opinion, is the clarity 
with which it exposes Dr. Hutchins’ mis- 
reading of the evidence of the Com- 
munist conspiracy itself. To illustrate 
this myopia, he points to Dr. Hutchins’ 
willingness to hire a Communist to work 
under supervision for the Fund. Such 
a policy reflects a remarkable “political 
innocence.” It exposes its author as un- 
aware of a Communist’s voluntary sub- 
mission to a party discipline aimed at 
the destruction of our society. 

Prof. Hook also strikes a telling blow 
at confused liberal thinking when he 
shows that the head of the Fund for the 
Republic misunderstands the necessary 
limitations on the exercise of human 
liberties. When Dr. Hutchins naively 
insists that the Bill of Rights gives a 
Communist a right to employment, the 
professor reminds him that no man has 
any right to any specific employment. 
Moreover, not only does the Com- 
munist’s dishonesty cancel whatever 
competence he might have for the 
work, but his party membership estab- 
lishes a “presumption of unfitness.” 

In this dissection of Dr. Hutchins’ 
position Prof. Hook has neatly exposed 
one particular brand of intellectual de- 
Jusion. 


THE WORLD 


Bonn Army Chaplains 


The 500,000 young Germans form- 
ing the new Bundeswehr will enjoy far 
better religious opportunities than were 
ever provided in pre-Hitler Germany. 
This we learn from an article on mili- 
tary chaplains in the Feb. 17 Rheinis- 
cher Merkur. 

Whereas under the old system there 
was only one Catholic and one Protes- 
tant chaplain for each division, plans 
now call for one chaplain for every 
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1,500 men. From being a “fifth wheel” 
in the Church, represented only by a 
titular bishop, the military apostolate 
will be under the direction of one of 
the major residential bishops. Efforts 
will be made to ensure that the troops 
have time for visiting their chaplain and 
for retreats and days of recollection. 

Many of these details reflect the in- 
fluence of the close contacts of past 
years with U. S. military practice. But 
there are points of difference as well. 
For one, the chaplains will not be so 
closely integrated into the military or- 
ganization as ours are. They will not 
wear a uniform or have military rank. 
There will be no career chaplains. 

The “civilianization” of the military 
chaplaincy does not imply a lack of 
conviction about the importance of re- 
ligion in military service. The Bonn De- 
fense Ministry appears convinced, as 
are U.S. military leaders, that adequate 
spiritual care of the troops is essential 
to the right functioning of a military 
organization. 


The Church and Europe 


In 1920 Hilaire Belloc ended one 
of his books with the cry: “The Faith 
is Europe. And Europe is the Faith.” 
This facile identification of religion 
and civilization is less in vogue today, 
at least in the Old World. Witness the 
angry controversy stirred up by a small 
book written by a German priest, 
Klemens Brockmoeller, S.J. The author 
paints a gloomy picture of Europe's 
cultural decadence in a study entitled 
Christentum am Morgen des Atomzeit- 
alters (“Christendom at the Dawn of 
the Atomic Era.” Frankfort: Knecht, 
1955). He points out the dangers to 
the Church in being identified with a 
civilization in decline, 

Several recent statements of Pius 
XII have a bearing on this controversy 
and may even have been provoked by 
it. The theme of the relationship of 
religion and culture was broached by 
the Holy Father in his June 27, 1955 
letter to the German Catholics com- 
memorating the 1,000th anniversary 
of the battle of Lechfeld. It was de- 
veloped later in his Sept. 7 address 
to historians gathered at Rome. 

In his discourses the Holy Father 
declared that the Church is not bound 
to any one cultnre but enters into re- 


lations with all cultures. At the same 
time, he has pointed out that cultura] 
decadence habitually follows a decay 
of religious life. Pius XII returned to 
this same theme a third time in an ad. 
dress delivered on March 9 to members 
of the International Union of Arch. 
eclogical Institutes. The repeated allu. 
sions to the problem are an indication 
of its importance in the Pontiff’s eyes, 


Mediterranean Tempest 


Restoring political stability to the 
Mediterranean area is like trying to put 
out a square-mile brush fire with a few 
buckets of water. Control the flames of 
nationalism in one locality and they 
have a habit of breaking out anew in 
another. That has been the experience 
of France as she struggles with the 
problem of North African nationalism, 
Britain is equally hard pressed on 
Cyprus. 

On March 17 the French staved off 
a new period of terrorism in Tunisia 
by coming to terms with Tunisian na- 
tionalists and suspending the _protec- 
torate treaty which had governed Fran- 
co-Tunisian relations since 1881. Al- 
most simultaneously the French Goyv- 
ernment ordered two Nato divisions 
from West Germany to Algeria to cope 
with the widening rebellion in that 
country. Thus, the French have gradu- 
ally given in to the nationalist move- 
ments in Tunisia and Morocco but are 
still fighting fires in Algeria. 

In the meantime the March 1 depor- 
tation of Cypriote nationalist leader 
Archbishop Makarios has not made 
Britain’s task any easier on Cyprus. 
Terrorism is on the increase. The blood- 
shed is likely to continue for some time 
to come. In its March 16 issue the Lon- 
don Tablet called the ousting of the 
archbishop “a blunder which, we do not 
doubt, the [British Government] will 
come increasingly to regret.” Makarios 
was the one moderate nationalist lead- 
er with whom the British could rea- 
sonably deal. 

As for Algeria, the nationalist revolt 
has probably gone past the point where 
it can be controlled by dispatching 
troops from Europe. Having granted 
independence to Morocco and Tunisia, 
there seems little else the French can 
do but recognize the handwriting on the 
wall. 
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Washington Front 


The Senate farm bill, as I write, has not yet reached 
its final form, but enough is known from the spate of 
words on it so far to draw some conclusions. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee received from 
the White House in January a comprehensive and com- 
plicated bill, designed to “do something” for the 
farmer. The committee added some complications of 
its own, and reported it out. Whereupon some 80 
amendments were offered, and the Senate settled down 
to a long four-week wrangle. The ratio of adoption of 
these amendments has run to about five to three. The 
result has been to make a complicated matter still 
worse, to the point where Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson, 
majority leader, threw up his hands and admitted that 
now even he does not know what the bill means. 

It is conceded by nearly everybody that the initial 
mistake was to offer an “omnibus” bill. This has long 
been an axiom of legislation. Back in the late 1920's, 
President Hoover was persuaded by Sen. W. E. Borah 
of Idaho, a fellow low-tariff man, to call a special ses- 
sion to amend the customs laws. The result was the 
§moot-Hawley tariff, which caused untold havoc here 
and abroad. I once asked Sen. “Bob” Wagner if the 
labor act which bore his name did not need some 





Underscorings 


changes. His reply: “Of course it does, but if we once 
open it up, there’s no telling what will happen.” Well, 
it was “opened up” in the 80th Congress, and the re- 
sult was the Taft-Hartley Act. Immigration and 
naturalization long needed recodification, and after 
two years’ labor a bill was presented, but when both 
houses got through amending it, the McCarran-Walter 
Act emerged with its many inequities and defects. The 
list is longer still. 

The farm-bill debate has at least revealed one solid 
fact: there is no such thing as the farm problem; there 
are several—five, or maybe six or ten. Two adjoining 
counties in the corn or wheat States have entirely 
different problems. Legislation in favor of one may ruin 
the other. Legislation in favor of both corn and wheat 
States may ruin the dairy and poultry farms in the East. 
And so it goes. 

Congress has by law limited the floor level in varying 
degrees of acreage allotments to different crops, if the 
farmer is to get price supports. This new bill, as it is 
emerging, promises more trouble for the farmer than 
he has ever had. And then there is the perennial prob- 
lem of the marginal farmer, who is chronically poor 
because he is trying to grow crops on land never meant 
for them. But he, too, gets help from the Government 
by outright sales or loans. He looks doomed to extinc- 
tion under the pending legislation, and a life in some 
city slum. WILFRID Parsons 


Stuttgart). 38 were recommended for 
all, including children; 41 for the same, 
with qualifications; 131 for over-16- 





year-olders; 169 for adults; 77 for adults, 





GEORGE MEANY, president of the 
AFL-CIO, received on March 14 the 
Rerum Novarum Award of St. Peter’s 
College, Jersey City. The award was 
given to Mr. Meany for his champion- 
ship of racial justice, his cooperation 
with management, expulsion of corrupt 
labor leaders and strengthening of free 
workers throughout the world. 


p CATHOLIC LAYMEN OF MAN- 
ITOWOC, Wis., launched in 1950 a 
movement called “Make Holy Week a 
National Pray-for-Peace Week.” This 
year they foresee that it will have 
spread to all 48 States. The movement 
is publicized by billboard posters, auto 
ad window signs, trailers bearing 
placards, and appeals by radio and TV. 
Ray Schelfhout of the movement’s Na- 
tional Committee stated that many non- 
Catholic groups have cooperated, Rev. 
Joseph A. Rauch, pastor of St. Anne’s 
Church, Francis Creek, Wis., is the 
National Committee’s spiritual director. 
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p> GONZAGA UNIVERSITY, Spokane, 
besides the courses listed in last week’s 
America (p. 701), is also offering a 
further course for religious women only. 
An “Institute of Personal Holiness” 
will be held July 16-27 (2 weeks: 1-4 
P.M. daily). This is a course in practical 
asceticism adapted to the needs of reli- 
gious women and especially religious 
superiors. 


pA NEW BOOKLET on the East- 
ern Rites has just been published by 
Rev. Michael Schudlo, C.SS.R., Yorkton, 
Sask., Canada, Eastern Rite Catholics, 
64pp., 10¢. In readable form this book- 
let explains for Latin Catholics many 
details of liturgy, prayers, language and 
practices of the Eastern Catholics in 
this country. 


pTHE GERMAN FILM COMMIT- 
TEE reviewed 533 films in 1955, ac- 
cording to the Feb. 19 issue of Katho- 
lisches Sonntagsblatt (Landhausstr. 25, 


with reservations; 52 for adults, with 
strong reservations. Non-recommended: 
20; condemned: 5. 


p> TWO JESUIT MISSIONS in India, 
Jamshedpur and Patna, were raised on 
March 12 to the status of vice-provinces 
and aggregated to the American As- 
sistancy of the Society of Jesus. Vice- 
Provincial of Jamshedpur, which was 
formerly under the Maryland Province, 
is Rev. John J. Blandin, S.J. Vice-Pro- 
vincial of Patna, which was formerly 
administered by the Chicago Province, 
is Rev. Edward F, Mann, S.J. 


p> AN ALL-MALE-CAST, one-act play 
suitable for Catholic schools or parish 
dramatic groups has just been published 
by. the Catholic Dramatic Movement, 
P.O. Box 1836, Milwaukee, Wis. It is 
The Penalty of Love, by Walter O. 
Crane, S.J. (50¢). The play involves 
seven characters and may be had with- 
out royalty. C.K. 
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Editorials 





Easter: Hope for the Quick and the Dead 


The Easter re-enactment of Christ’s triumph over death 


is the great symbol of unending life in Christ’s Mystical 


Body, the Church. Far removed from the roar of poli- 


tics, the clash of opinion, the ebb and flow of contro- 
versy, out of reach of the world’s uncomprehending, 


hostile eye, this life flows serenely on, communicating 


itself endlessly. The Easter celebration bids us hearken, 


amid the green stirrings of dormant nature, to this 


promise and hope of life. The Paschal liturgy sings in 
joyous breath of Him who is Life, and who in dying 
brought a richer life to man. 

But resurrection is total. It is life and salvation for 


the body as well as for the soul. This sharply dis- 


tinguishes Christianity from all other religions. The 
risen Redeemer in overcoming death has severely cir- 
cumscribed its power to hurt and has taken away for- 
ever its power to destroy. Soul and body must for a 
time be parted but on a third day will again be one. 
The Resurrection of Christ also symbolizes, then, new 
life for the body. (The dearest confirmation of our own 
bodily resurrection is, of course, the assumption of 
Christ’s Mother and ours—a dogma solemnly defined 
in 1950 by Pope Pius XII.) 


The Resurrection, furthermore, justifies the Passion.’ 


It completes the task of redemption. It makes fruitful 
the otherwise sterile wood of the cross. To have a 
tender devotion to the cross of Christ, therefore, and 
none at all to His Resurrection is to make Christianity 
grotesque. Such an attitude is morbid and un-Christian. 
It is even perilous. The Christian’s death in Christ 
would be meaningless if it were anything other than 
the beginning phase of a vital union whose natural 


completion is the total reawakening with the risen 
Christ. 

The wine of life is indeed sweet to man’s lips, As 
he slowly drains his chalice, he savors to the last each 
lingering droplet. When the empty vessel falls from his 
fingers, he weeps. To invite man to die, therefore, js 
to ask of him something harsh. Such a renunciation js 
stupid and pointless unless it gives him hope of resur. 
rection to new life. 


“O DEATH, WHERE IS THY STING?”’ 


Death without a resurrection, then, is sterile and 
renders communion with another impossible. Men can 
die together but they cannot die in union. No matter 
how close the bond between friends, no matter how 
keen the desire for continuing life together, death js 
coldly divisive. Death sunders the living from the liy- 
ing. Yet, blessed paradox, in Jesus Christ we live by 
dying His death, for death and resurrection in Him are 
inseparable. 

AMERiIca’s editors in this Easter editorial have been 
borrowing from St. Paul. Let us hear him further: 


In our baptism, we have been buried with him, 
died like him, that so, just as Christ was raised up 
by his Father’s power from the dead, we too might 
live and move in a new kind of existence. We have 
to be closely fitted into the pattern of his Resur- 
rection, as we have been into the pattern of his 
death ... (Rom. 6:3-5). 


Our Easter prayer for all of our readers is that their 
lives may more and more radiate the pattern of peace 
and joy in the Resurrection of the Saviour. 


The Debunking of J. Stalin 


Not since the Nazi-Soviet Pact of 1939 has the Com- 
munist propaganda apparatus had so challenging a 
job as the one presented by the new line on Stalin. In 
1939 Moscow had to persuade the Russian masses, as 
well as the comrades throughout the world, that, as 
Molotov observed at the time, ideologies such as fascism 
were only a matter of taste. Now the Kremlin’s skilled 
brainwashers must debunk twenty-five years of syco- 
phantic hogwash about Stalin. They must convince 
the faithful that the man hitherto almost deified as their 
benevolent and omniscient leader was in reality a 
power-drunk fool whose stupidity and stubbornness 
nearly lost World War II. Will the skilled propagand- 
ists who created the Stalinist myth now be able to 
destroy it? 
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Chances are they will, though with less success 
abroad than at home. In persuading the Communist 
world to stomach the deal with Hitler in 1939, the 
Kremlin demonstrated an almost diabolical power to 
make the comrades jump through intellectual hoops. 
Only a few hesitated; those who rebelled were fewer 
still. There is not much reason to expect a different 
result now. Such, alas, is the power of communism to 
corrupt the human mind. 

Nevertheless, this move of the Khrushchev gang to 
explode the Stalin fable has intriguing possibilities. 
Will the Chinese Reds swallow the line? What will 
happen, especially in Asia, if they don’t? What about 
the satraps riding herd on the captive countries? Most 
of them were Stalin’s protégés. And what, one wonders, 
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will be the impact on the neutralists in Europe and 
Asia? Will they accept the repudiation of Stalin at face 
yalue, as Tito has already done, and see in it a genuine 
change in Moscow presaging better things? Or will they 
evaluate it for what it is—just another sickening mani- 
festation of the moral and intellectual degradation to 
which communism leads? 


CONSIDERATIONS FOR NEUTRALISTS 


After all, unlike the cowed and apathetic masses in 
the Soviet Union, the neutralists can ask out loud what 
Khrushchev and Bulganin, Mikoyan, Molotov and the 
rest were doing all during those years when Stalin was 
drenching Russia with innocent blood. These men are 
now telling the Russians that Stalin was a coward and 
fled Moscow when the German armies approached in 
October, 1941. Were they heroes, then, when they bent 
obsequiously before Stalin and helped create the myth 


of his all-wise and benevolent rule? What about their 
complicity in the very crimes they now reprobate? 

If the neutralists are really concerned about truth 
and wish honestly to stand on principle, they can 
easily test the sincerity of the new Communist line. 
Let them ask Khrushchev and his crowd what they 
propose to do now about all the injustices of the Stalin 
regime. More particularly, let them inquire whether 
or not they are prepared to set free the 150 million East 
Europeans whom Stalin callously, with God only knows 
what cruelty and bloodshed, enslaved. 

It may be that we are wrong in thinking that this 
display of dirty Communist linen will produce good 
only in the non-Communist world. Maybe this time the 
Kremlin has really overreached itself. Maybe the unity 
of communism is about to be shattered beyond the 
power of propaganda to repair it. If so, we shall be the 
first to rejoice that we were wrong. 


Foreign-Aid Message 


Now that President Eisenhower has presented his 
foreign military and economic aid program for fiscal 
1957, we can expect the annual congressional hassle 
such programs usually provoke. The amount requested 
(almost twice the appropriation asked for in last year’s 
program) will come under close congressional scrutiny 
and perhaps provide the chief stumbling block to the 
program’s acceptance. Yet, as the President noted in 
his March 19 message to Congress, “the cost is not 
disproportionate to our nation’s resources and to our 
national income.” Rather it represents “a low price to 
pay for the security and vastly greater chances for 
world peace which the program provides.” 


THE PROGRAM 


The expanded new program calls for an appropria- 
tion of some $4.8 billion. Of this, $2.9 billion, or 60 
per cent, will be earmarked for military aid. Another 
$1.1 billion will go for defense support, of which $78.7 
million will be expended in Europe, $170 million in the 
Near East and Africa and $882 million in Asia. In ad- 
dition the President is asking for $170 million for de- 
velopment assistance, $157 million for technical-co- 
operation programs and $5.9 million for atomic-reactor 
projects. The President is also seeking the renewal of 
a $100-million emergency fund and a special additional 
authorization of $100 million for the Near East and 
Africa. 

That more than half the appropriations requested are 
earmarked for military aid should not go unnoticed. 
While it may be true that the threat of armed Com- 
munist aggression has noticeably receded throughout 
the world, this country cannot afford to lose sight of 
the fact that the Soviet Union still remains the “vast 
military establishment” it has been since World War 
II. As President Eisenhower phrased it, “the threat 
implicit in the huge aggregation of military power still 
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casts an ominous shadow over the world.” We still need 
allies and strong ones. 

In addition to their rapid progress in military tech- 
nology, the Soviets are offering another challenge to 
the West. As the President remarked: 


Aggression through force appears to have been 
put aside, at least temporarily, and the Commu- 
nists are now making trade approaches to many 
nations of the free world. The Soviet maneuver 
includes offers of bilateral trade arrangements 
which may involve provision of arms and capital 
goods as well as technical assistance. 


Hence the President's emphasis on the need for flexi- 
bility in the disposal of funds to meet these Soviet 
economic moves and the need for long-term commit- 
ments—expenditures of $100 million a year for a period 
of at least 10 years. Mr. Eisenhower believes that the 
statutory basis which would allow Congress to make 
such commitments exists in Section 401 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954. 


THE UNASSAILABLE MOTIVE 


Foreign aid is not, of course, an infallible solution 
to the problem of communism in underdeveloped 
countries. Were resistance to communism our only 
motive in giving economic assistance to the less pros- 
perous peoples of the world, one could understand 
the perennial congressional concern over the extent of 
our aid. But it should not be the only motive. The 
reasons for foreign aid go far beyond the anti-Com- 
munist struggle. They include above all a simple human 
feeling for neighbors. It is neither healthy nor moral 
for America to have overproduction as one of its major 
problems while more than half the world exists on the 
ragged edge of hunger. A deeper appreciation of our 
moral responsibility in this matter would make for a 
more effective foreign-aid program. 
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Stalin — 


Purged By His Creatures saan: 
Serge L. Levitsky ae = 


As EARLY as the summer of 1955, the world knew 
that the 20th congress of the Communist party would 
meet in Moscow, in February this year. Western ob- 
servers did not attach great significance to the event. 
Four years ago, they eagerly awaited the 19th congress, 
in the hope of detecting possible clues to Stalin’s suc- 
cession. They generally agreed that the current con- 
gress would be of greater importance to the Com- 
munists themselves, who were trying to prove to the 
world and to themselves that despite Stalin’s death, 
Beria’s execution and Malenkov’s resignation, the Com- 
munist party has preserved its monolithic unity and 
is in full control of the situation. 

As the proceedings unrolled, however, and one Com- 
munist leader after the other got up and renounced 
Stalin and his policies, the West began to lend a more 
attentive ear to the new voice from the Kremlin. 
Finally, everyone conceded that the 20th party congress 


marked the beginning of a new era in the Soviet Union.’ 


It has produced more fundamental changes in the 
official version of party history, as well as in Marxist 
doctrine, than were made during the entire Stalin era. 
In their reports the speakers very clearly outlined 
the party lines to be followed. They did so with an 
unexpected frankness and vehemence, but has there 
really been a radical departure from previous policies, 
or even a new revision of Marxist ideology? We may 
doubt it. The “collective leaders” have certainly re- 
pudiated Stalinism with most of its implications; but 
the truth is that the current party lines, announced at 
the Congress, only confirmed the trends observable for 
a number of months. Now the Communist leaders are 
much more outspoken, even emotional, and prepared 
to pursue these trends to their logical consequences. 


TRIPARTITE LINE 


Nikita S. Khrushchev and his comrades have set two 
lines for the field of international relations and a third 
line for domestic consumption. In the international 
sphere, they assure the world that a Communist revolu- 
tion can be achieved without bloodshed. Most Western 
observers have interpreted this as a modification of 





Dr. Levitsky (LL.D., Paris) is on the staff of the In- 
stitute of Contemporary Russian Studies at Fordham 


University. 
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Marxist theory. Now, it is true that Khrushchev himself 
explained that “Lenin’s premise of inevitable war as 
long as imperialism survived was valid for that time, 
but is no longer true today.” It is equally true that 
Stalin stated in 1952: “In order to eliminate the in. 
evitability of wars, imperialism must be destroyed.’ 
But we must not forget that Khrushchev and his asso- 
ciates have not given up their belief in the inevitability 
f the Commmunist revolution; consequently their 
stress on “peaceful coexistence” with the capitalist world 
must be regarded as merely a temporary device. Only 
in the tactics used to achieve the world-wide Con- 
munist revolution is there a change in emphasis, a 
turning from violence to more peaceful means. 

But even this is not basically new. On the one hand, 
Marxism always held that bourgeois society will dis- 
integrate because of its inner contradictions, even with- 
out the intervention of the party. A violent revolution 
would only speed up this process. On the other hand, 
Lenin taught that if the interests of the Communists 
so require—in other words, if violence does not seem 
likely to succeed—they may enter into a temporary 
alliance with the foes of communism, the Socialists, and 
with their help infiltrate the governmental machinery 
of the bourgeoisie and thus gradually paralyze it. This 
method may be as effective as a violent revolution, 
though it is less spectacular. 


COMMUNIST FLEXIBILITY 


Soviet history knows several such periods of “tem- 
porary retreats.” It is precisely such a “popular front’ 
of all the “anti-bourgeois” elements that the Communist 
leaders now advance as their second line in foreign 
affairs, while warning the West that the only alternative 
to such a version of “peaceful coexistence” is a war of 
devastation; in other words, a return to violent means. 

Lazar M. Kaganovich had foreshadowed the new 
party line as early as November, 1955, during the cele- 
bration of the anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution; 
Khrushchev now invites the party to carry it out in 
practice. This means that for the duration of the new 
policy there will be less talk about “capitalist encircle- 
ment,” and more emphasis on “parliamentary means of 
struggle.” 

There are good reasons why the Communist leaders 
prefer to avoid an open conflict at the moment. There 
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is nothing in the ideological arsenal of Marxism to pre- 
yent them from making a change in tactics. Stalin him- 
self explained in 1923 that “the strategy of the party is 
not something permanent, fixed once and for all. It 
changes to meet historical shifts, historical turns . . . 
Every historical turn has its strategic plan which cor- 
responds to its requirements and is adapted to its 
tasks.” 

This was good Leninism. In Left-Wing Communism, 
an Infantile Disorder, Lenin pointed out that “the 
strictest loyalty to the ideas of communism must be 
combined with the ability to make all necessary prac- 
tical compromises, to tack, to make agreements, zig- 
zags, retreats, and so on .. .” Elsewhere he wrote: 


Picture to yourself a man ascending a very high, 
steep, hitherto unexplored mountain. Let us assume 
that after overcoming unprecedented difficulties 
and dangers, he has succeeded in rising higher than 
any of his predecessors, but that he has not yet 
reached the summit. He is in a position where it 
is not only difficult and dangerous to proceed in 
the direction and along the path he selected, but 
positively impossible; he has to turn back, descend, 
seek another path, longer perhaps, but one which 
will enable him to reach the summit. 


This is a technique of which long practice has given the 
Communists a mastery. 


RETREAT FROM STALIN 


On the domestic front, Khrushchev, Mikoyan, Suslov, 
Malenkov and the other speakers have pronounced a 
resounding indictment against Stalin’s system of one- 
man rule, and the “cult of personality.” Here again, 
the idea is not new. Literally on the evening following 
Stalin's death in 1953, the new rulers announced that 
hero-worship was objectionable, un-Marxist. The jour- 
nal Voprosy Ekonomiky spoke of the “cult of the in- 
dividual, which is alien and hostile to Marxism.” Sim- 
ilarly, Kommunist, the party’s organ of doctrine, con- 
demned “ideological deviations . expressed in a 
slipping down into the idealistic theory of the cult of 
personality.” The new emphasis on collective leader- 
ship was accompanied by a corresponding de-emphasis 
of Stalin’s name and role. 

What the 20th party congress did was to draw prac- 
tical consequences of this trend. The sweeping way in 
which this was done remains perhaps the most re- 
markable feature of this congress. A real purge of 
Stalin’s ghost has been launched. It is accompanied 
by a far-reaching re-interpretation of Soviet history, 
with rehabilitation of past villains and creation of new 
ones. To please the Socialists abroad and rally those 
left-wing elements in the free world who are opposed 
not so much to Marxism as to Stalinism, the collective 
leaders are prepared to excommunicate Stalin from the 
Communist faith. Khrushchev’s revealing February 24 
speech before a closed session of the congress, in which 
he brutally “de-sanctified” Stalin, became known only 
three weeks later. The address shows that the Kremlin 
leadership is willing to go even further than was at 
first supposed on the basis of the earlier reports. 
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There is no doubt that left-wing anti-Stalinists will 
heartily welcome such a change in party line. Imme- 
diately after Stalin’s death, without awaiting a formal 
condemnation of Stalin’s practices by the collective 
leaders, spokesmen of these Socialist elements this side 
of the Iron Curtain launched a campaign tending to 
prove that Stalin’s Marxism was a misunderstanding, 
had nothing to do with Marxism at all. In fact, they 
held, Stalin had betrayed the revolution and established 
a dictatorship in the old Czarist tradition. 

To make Stalin’s treason sound plausible, a rumor 
of his insanity was promoted. French journalists and 
their Russian émigré colleagues, as well as a number of 
American scholars, picked up the suggestion. The irony 
of the situation consisted in the fact that by accusing 
Stalin of insanity, or “pathological mentality,” anti- 
Communists implicitly admitted that the dictator was 
not responsible for his acts and his actions. But this 
was precisely what the Marxists wanted. They carried 
the argument a step further and argued that since 
Stalin was a traitor or a madman, his successors will 
gradually lead Russia back to the “true democratic prin- 
ciples” inherent in communism. The rest of us have just 
to give the new rulers of the USSR a chance. 

Foremost among the exponents of this thesis was 
Isaac Deutscher in Russia: What Next (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1953). AMERICA was virtually the only 
publication to draw its readers’ attention to the fallacy 
of such a premise (7/18/53, p. 402). 

The collective rulers of the Soviet Union have now 
made this interpretation of Stalin’s Marxism their own. 
The truth remains, however, that on most fundamental 
issues, Lenin’s methods and policies did not differ from 
Stalin’s. Nothing is more misleading than to accept 
Deutscher’s views about “the humane Socialist spirit 
of the early days of the Soviet State,” or to believe 
that the present rulers are motivated by a similar “hu- 
mane Socialist” spirit. 

Khrushchev ordered a revision of Soviet history. He 
did not tell Soviet scholars and historians: “Search for 
the truth and present the facts such as you find them.” 
He told them how to re-interpret history, who was to be 
rehabilitated and who was to be portrayed as a traitor. 
He warned his audience that it was a “harmful mistake” 
to think that the principle of coexistence could be ex- 
tended to the sphere of ideology. On the contrary, he 
called for an unremitting struggle against bourgeois 
ideology, including the “survival of 
capitalism in the minds of Soviet men.” 

As a matter of fact, Khrushchev and 
his associates ought to be the first to 
be purged. The new line is a condem- 
nation of their past conduct. Not only 
were they Stalin’s creatures as well as 
his closest associates, but only a few 
years ago they were the first to cheer 
Stalin enthusiastically as the greatest 
man in history. (For some of the prob- 
lems raised for other nations by recent __ 
developments in Russia, see our edi- § =a 
torial, p. 710 of this issue. Ep. ) 











Junior's Other Language 
Thomas F. Heffernan 


Reportinc THE RESULTS of several month’s re- 
search to the recent annual convention of the Modern 
Language Association, Dr. Kenneth Mildenberger had 
good news for the many advocates of foreign language 
instruction in elementary schools. Dr. Mildenberger, 
research associate of the MLA, revealed that there are 
now 271,617 American public school children between 
kindergarten and sixth grade learning a foreign 
language. This figure, which includes children studying 
any of seven languages (French, Spanish, German, 
Italian, Latin, Norwegian or Greek) under the direct 
guidance of a classroom or visiting teacher, is an in- 
dication that foreign language in elementary school 
(popularly known as FLES) is enjoying more and more 
success. 

This figure, moreover, is only part of the total, for 
this year the FLES statistics on Catholic schools were 
gathered separately by Sister M. Annunciata, O.P., of 
Edgewood College, Madison, Wisconsin, who was 


working with the MLA on the project. Sister Annun- . 


ciata’s report, released at the same time as the public 
school figures, shows 142,706 elementary school chil- 
dren studying a foreign language in Catholic schools. 
This makes a national total of 414,323 pupils in public, 
parochial and private schools. 


SWIFT GROWTH 


That this many of the nation’s youngest set are 
learning a second language should not surprise anyone 
who has watched the movement grow over the past six 
years. Many, however, will probably find the innova- 
tion hard to reconcile with their own recollections of 
elementary school curricula. FLES is definitely some- 
thing new. True enough, there have always been for- 
eign language classes in a few elementary schools, 
private for the most part. In a few school systems there 
were even more widespread FL programs. But the 
enthusiasm and the size of the present movement are 
unparalleled. In 1939, for example, there were probably 
less than 2,000 public elementary school children in 
the whole country studying a foreign language. It was 
ten years after this date that the current interest be- 
gan. Since last year the number of pupils has approxi- 
mately doubled. 





Mr. Heffernan, S.J., is a student of philosophy at 
Loyola College and Seminary, Shrub Oak, N. Y. 
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The most popular language in the public schools is 
Spanish, with French second and German third. Ip 
Catholic schools the order is quite different: French is 
first, followed in this order by Polish, Italian, Lith. 
uanian, Slovak, Ukrainian, Spanish and Latin—German 
does not appear at all. The following chart gives the 
figures by languages: 


Public Schools Catholic Schools 
Spanish 221,594 845 
French 46,849 83,790 
er ree 80,945 
Italian 506 15,617 
Lithuanian _....... 7,991 
German Sek ae 
a er 2,459 
Ukrainian __......... 994 
Latin 329 65 
Norwegian ~~. | el 
Greek ea. | eet 


These, of course, are minimal figures and do not ex- 
clude the possibility of other classes or even of other 
languages undiscovered by the researchers. One of the 
difficulties they run into is “bootleg” FL classes which 
the teacher or principal, fearing disapproval, keeps 
secret from authorities. Obviously no figures can be 
given on these classes. 

The disparity between the number of public school 
and Catholic school Spanish pupils is striking and hard 
to explain. One would expect to find more Spanish 
taught in the Catholic schools of the Southwest, al- 
though the public schools teaching Spanish are by no 
means localized there. (Spanish is taught in 37 States.) 
Also to be noted in interpreting the figures is the fact 
that 92 per cent of the children studying French in 
Catholic schools are in bilingual schools, mostly in 
New England. (The 46,849 public school French pupils 
are spread over 37 States, while the 76,155 French 
pupils in bilingual Catholic schools are limited to six 
States.) It seems that a concentration in one or more 
parts of the country of an ethnic group is often re- 
sponsible for the study of a language, and this espec- 
ially in the Catholic schools. 

The method of instruction varies from place to place 
but the results and reactions are fairly uniform. The 
two main media of instruction are direct presentation 
of a lesson by a teacher in the classroom, and radio 
presentation of a single lesson broadcast to several 
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dasses during school hours. This latter is a common 
method and, imperfect as it is, manages to get results 
that one would hesitate to ask of a “live” class. In 1954 
about one-third of the total FL classes in public ele- 
mentary schools were presented by radio. Just how 
many FLES pupils are in radio classes this year is still 
being determined. 

In addition to the classroom broadcasts, there are 
commercial radio and television stations which broad- 
cast popular language classes after school hours. These 
reach an undetermined number of children in their 
homes (and adults, too, for many parents have been 
trying to keep pace with their children in the new 
language ). Typical of these programs are the afternoon 
Spanish lessons over WBEN-TV in Buffalo. The station 
offered a free guide booklet to the lessons and soon 
had over 25,000 requests. 

The yardstick of the movement is, of course, the 
‘ive’ instruction given by the teacher in the classroom. 
The teacher can adapt to the exigencies of the par- 
ticular class and observe the results of lessons. The 
Modern Language Association’s Beginning French in 
Grade Three, published last year, is not only a good 
teacher's guide but a mirror of the procedures of a 
large number of successful teachers, Its readers may be 
surprised at the amount the children are expected to 
learn in one year. They are introduced to genders in 
their first lesson, learn the proprieties of tu and vous, 
speak in full, often long, sentences, and develop a vo- 
cabulary drawn from the same areas of life that they 
would discuss in English. They recognize and employ 
several hundred words at the end of two years. This 
may seem like a lot to ask of the eight-year-olds, but 
the fact, demonstrated repeatedly, is that they are cap- 
able of this and much more. 


ONE SUCCESSFUL PROGRAM 


Probably the best way to illustrate the growth and 
workings of FLES is to describe one particular experi- 
ment. A city of some 60,000 people, York is situated 
in traditionally Pennsylvania Dutch country. About 
five years ago some of the people of the city began 
thinking of teaching their elementary school children 
a second language. Parents, teachers and administra- 
tors had the opportunity to talk over the idea at month- 
ly workshops held throughout 1951 and 1952. These 
workshops were concerned with a number of other 
school problems, but the question of teaching a foreign 
language came up repeatedly. Parents were especially 
in favor of the idea. The question asked was not “why?” 
but “why not?” As a result of investigation and advice 
on the question, it was decided to run an experimental 
class. The language chosen was French, and the class 
was the second-grade class taught by Marguerite A. 
Eriksson. 

Miss Eriksson had graduated from teachers’ college 
hoping to be a French teacher, but her hopes were to 
be frustrated for some time. When, at length, the school 
board approved the FL experiment, she was the best 
qualified teacher. Her class was chosen for the experi- 
ment. 
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The officials somewhat apprehensively assured par- 
ents that participation in the program was not com- 
pulsory but none objected. After one week of class 
parents were telling anecdotes about what their chil- 
dren were saying around the house. The only com- 
plaints came from the parents of children not in the 
French course. 

As the weeks passed, the French class began to be 
visited by educators who had heard of the experiment. 
The second graders, delighted with the subject and 
learning fast, did not disappoint their teacher. The 
visitors went away impressed. One such visitor, Paul 
Feraud, inspector of modern languages in the city 
schools of Paris, could hardly believe that seven-year- 
olds could speak French so well. By now the classes 
have become accustomed not only to visitors but to 
public appearances. Some of the children appeared be- 
fore the city’s senior high school assembly and demon- 
strated their ease in French conversation. Some have 
appeared from time to time on radio and television. 

By the time the 1953 summer vacation came around, 
everyone was so satisfied with the French program 
that it was expanded to include 22 classes in 8 schools. 


HANDS ACROSS THE OCEAN 


By now the program’s reputation had spread, and 
the Yorkers knew it, but they were still a bit surprised 
to receive recognition from France. On the basis of 
York’s interest in things French, the city of Arles pro- 
posed to become York’s jumelle or “twin sister.” York 
accepted with pleasure. The year was 1954, the 2,000th 
anniversary cf the foundation of Arles by Julius Caesar, 
so the French city already had reason to celebrate. But 
as a gracious gesture to the American twin, Arles held 
not only the twinning ceremony but its anniversary 
festivities on the fourth of July. A delegation of York- 
ers, including the pioneer French teacher, was present 
to exchange félicitations. Last September when a dele- 
gation from Arles flew to York to enjoy American hos- 
pitality, the bond between the “twins” was cemented. 

One obvious question that presents itself after watch- 
ing the growth of the movement and the enthusiasm 
attending it is “why?” Why are foreign languages so 
popular and why so popular right now? Officials inaug- 
urating FLES programs offer a wide variety of reasons. 
In El] Paso, Texas, Spanish was introduced to lessen 
the tension that developed in the mixed population of 
the city. In Richmond, Virginia, Spanish was started 
in one elementary school simply because the sixth 
graders asked for it. (Now a number of schools in Rich- 
mond teach a second language.) In many communities, 
the insistent requests of parents have been responsible 
for the inauguration of FLES, often with some of the 
parents themselves brushing up the language they once 
learned that they might serve as teachers. Almost all 
officials of programs cite “international understanding” 
as an aim. Many (why not all?) mention the more 
intrinsic motive of introducing the children to a new 
literature as early as possible. All in all, FLES is one of 
the healthiest movements in the history of American 
education. 
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The Riddle of Bridey Murphy 
Charles Keenan 


On LEARNING that the famous Bridey Murphy is 
supposed to have lived in my native city of Belfast in 
the first half of the 19th century, I naturally became 
interested in her story. Bridey is the “personality” that 
emerges under hypnosis in Ruth Simmons (that is not 
her real name), a young Colorado housewife. The 
hypnotist who evokes Bridey is Morey Bernstein, and 
his book, The Search for Bridey Murphy, has been a 
best-seller for a couple of months past and currently 
heads the non-fiction list. It was reviewed in AMERICA 
for February 25. 

Mr. Bernstein holds that Bridey Murphy is the same 
person as Mrs. Simmons, only in a previous existence. 
He is a firm believer in the doctrine of reincarnation. 
The core of the book consists of transcriptions of long 
conversations between Mr. Bernstein and Bridey speak- 
ing through Mrs. Simmons. Of the person revealed by 
these conversations, Bennet Cerf, in the Saturday Re- 
view for March 10, says that 


. she must be the dullest and most boring lady 
who ever danced a jig on Ireland’s emerald turf. 
Her repetitious revelations have all the excitement 
of a 98-page speech reprinted in the Congressional 
Record. 


Bridey~did not impress this writer anymore favorably 
than she impressed Mr. Cerf. 

As to the content of Bridey’s conversations, she 
seems to speak like one who had heard about Belfast 
but had never actually lived there. The Belfast Evening 
Telegraph published on March 8 a discussion of 
Bridey’s Belfast of the 1850’s by John Bebbington, Bel- 
fast City Librarian. She was married, she says, in St. 
Theresa’s Church. That church was not built until 1911. 
Her husband, “Sean Joseph Brian McCarthy,” was a 
Catholic (Bridey was not) and taught at Queen’s Uni- 
versity. Queen’s College, according to Mr. Bebbington, 
was raised to university status in 1908. On the other 
hand, she correctly gave ropes and tobacco as two of 
Belfast's major industries, and mentioned a couple of 
stores which actually existed around 1860. 

Mrs. Simmons, according to the March 10 issue of 
Life, has said that both her parents were at least partly 
Irish, that they neglected her and that she was adopted 
at the age of 3% by a Norwegian uncle and a German- 
Scotch-Irish aunt. The Life article, based on inter- 
views with experts in psychology, concludes: 
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There is nothing in Bridey Murphy’s story that 
cannot be explained either on the basis of oc- 
casional coincidence or on one subconscious 
memory of overheard conversation with someone 
well familiar with Ireland circa 1910... . 


Such a childhood memory would help to explain the 
rather curious fact that Bridey says nothing about the 
great events that took place in Ireland between 17% 
and 1864: the long fight under Daniel O’Connell for 
Catholic Emancipation, which was granted in 1829; the 
terrible famines of the mid-1840’s, as a result of which 
the Irish population decreased, by death and immigra 
tion, from around 8 million to half that figure. It is as 
if she claimed to have lived in the United States from 
1840 to 1880 and never mentioned the Civil War. 


UN-CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES 


From the point of view of a Catholic, or indeed 
any believer in Christianity, the central vice of The 
Search for Bridey Murphy is its insistence on the theory 
of reincarnation. A great deal of the book—the first 
hundred-odd pages—is devoted to Morey Bernstein’ 
exposition of how he was “converted” from his early 
materialism to a belief in this theory. 

The doctrine of reincarnation runs contrary to some 
of the fundamental truths of Christianity. It denies 
the individual creation of each human soul by God. It 
is opposed to the teaching of St. Paul that “it is ap- 
pointed unto men to die once, but after this comes the 
judgment” (Hebr. 9:28). How can these doctrines 
stand if the soul of man is reborn time after time in 
new existences? (Incidentally, perhaps the most taste- 
less passage in the book is where Mr. Bernstein suggests 
as an argument for reincarnation the words of Christ 
to Nicodemus: “unless a man be born again he cannot 
see the kingdom of God.” ) 

Recounting her own “death” in 1864, Bridey denies 
the existence of purgatory. She speaks of a vague, 
neutral state in which nothing much happens. 

The Life article shows very clearly how Bridey 
Murphy has created “a craze both giddy and serious. 
It has stimulated widespread interest in and curiosity 
about hypnotism. Thoughtful persons must view with 
concern the great popularity of a book that propagates 
a creed so deceptive as reincarnation and stimulates 
unwholesome curiosity about a technique so dangerous 
in the hands of amateurs as hypnotism. 
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LITERATURE AND ARTS 


Kingdom of Daylight 


James F: Cotter 


I: LET MAN HAVE DOMINION 


Journeys of planets and sun-brilliant stars 

Heed but a little his myopic hand 

As they whirl from him with bright unconcern, 
Evasively dancing their gilt saraband, 

And care light-nothing, twirling to guitars, 

Of him the vortex of that cosmic churn. 


Who would sit years by the impassioned sea, 
Watching the breakers whip-lashing the shore, 
Let him learn this much from tide’s interim: 
Ocean is animal, moon-reined, no more, 

All that disquietude’s but apathy 

Indifferent to the thoughts that break in him. 


While like a king inspecting his demesne 
The sun proceeds on his imperious way, 
Flecking the leafage with his coins of light, 
He is a miser and will never pay 

The pence of homage to the breath between 
The grass’s stature and angelic height. 


Elms lift their arms in mock ballet to clouds 

That flaunt cadenzas to the falling sky: 

Sun, leaf and blossom reel in appetite 

To spheric wheels revolving while they die. 
Creature of intellect, plows, swords and shrouds, 
Less than the angels, abdicant to night, 


Walk as a stranger in your Egypt land 

Where cat-eyed idols guard the pagan dark 
And opulent pharaohs riddle out their dreams. 
Who sails as Noah in his temporal ark 

Will wake to dove and olive in his hand 

And rainbows circumflexing mind’s extremes. 


What Titan Juggler balances that light 

In horizontal hands transversing time, 
Hurling his luminous bridge over the sky? 
This Jacob’s Ladder whom the angels climb 
Arches with spectrum of his love man’s night, 
This Pontifex whose wounds stars glorify. 
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II: OF WATER AND THE SPIRIT 


The web mosaic, focused in his hand, 

Of Christ the Ichthus in the catacomb, 
Cycling in patterns interlaced the air, 

Till in the eye of a Byzantine dome 
Rounded with frescos, he appeared to stand 
And mount in daylight on that Jacob stair. 


And in that vision he beheld the waves 
Whorled from their orbit by the arms of wind 
In wild siroccos till the bed was dry, 

And through its walls a multitude ascend 
Dry-shod and chanting up that holy nave 

In white procession to the altar sky. 


Then in an instant walls of water cracked 
And sea and vision sealed up all his sight: 
Blinded and drowning he surrendered love. 
Who grows enamored of his personal light 
Must yield to darkness and the rolling back 
Of all he clung to in the day above. 


Now in that nightfall of the spectral sea 

He knew the waters met to welcome him 
And why the dome of light became the dark, 
Effacing semblance for its paradigm: 

No eye can look on what the heart must see, 
The sun-white Image without spot or mark. 


So from the bottom of that silence rose 

The bright Leviathan with open maw 

To drink his limbs in to their primal womb. 
And there he prayed all darkness to withdraw 
And while around him deadly waters close 
The Lord to raise him living from his tomb. 


Who sails with Jonas in the mystic whale, 
The ribbed cathedral of the Son of Man, 





Mr. Cotter, S.J., teaches at Boston College High School. 
He has published poetry in AMERIcA, Commonweal and 
Spirit. 
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Will sing hosanna in his human bone, 
Within the Body where his breath began, 
The Limbs of Jesus rived with spear and nail 
Who rides to glory on his gibbet-throne. 


III: WHO COMES FROM EDOM 


Beneath the branches of indifferent trees 

He walked and shivered for the night was cold, 
And prayed the sunlight with returning rose 
To dress his limbs in interweaving gold; 

He thought of Adam in his coat of leaves, 

The shame and honor of all mortal clothes, 


The bloodied foolscap and the vestment gore 
The Son of Man transfigured festal white, 
Remembering also Jacob’s Son and how 

His Father clothed him in embroidered light. 
Tricolor tunic favorite Joseph wore 

He donned as wedding robe on his bones now. 


Should Joseph stand here in his motley gown 
And spell his dreams out to distracted ears: 
This was the manner of the dream I had, 

Our sheaves stood upright like Egyptian spears, 
Then yours bent level to the sacred ground, 
Showing the worship your devotion bade: 


Who would not strip him of his rainbow dress? 
Granted the sun and moon, eleven stars, 

Bowed down in service on the pious sod, 

He would be pummeled till the blows left scars, 
And last delivered to a just redress: 
Mock-garland guerdon of the sons of God. 


Here comes the dreamer covered cap-a-pie, 
If we should cast him in the desert well 

And stain his garment on a bleeding goat: 
Like wheat a lion ground him—who can tell? 
Later he fed them from his granary, 
Revealing his presence in his spotless coat. 


Who is He lifted in the Sheaf of Wheat 

Of whom good Joseph’s storehouse was first sign 
When years of famine blasted living grain? 

This House of Bread where whelps and curs come dine, 
This Paschal Banquet where lame beggars eat 
Gathered from roadside and embittered lane. 
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IV: THIS IS THE NIGHT 


Pillar of fire petaled like a rose 

Rode on before him in religious night, 
Blossoming desert and the journeying crowd. 
Walking he waited for the morning light 

When he would see the moon and starlight close 
And open on the Face eclipsed in cloud. 


Now he recalled how once he led his flock 

Deep in the desert till he reached the mount, 
And in the thicket heard the voice of God. 

Bright leaves of fire swirled the flowering fount: 
He, blind with beauty and the vision’s shock, 
Concealed his sight and stood his ground unshod. 


The Lord of Jacob and of Abraham 

Spoke out to Moses from that burning tree, 
Come down to loose him from Egyptian yoke, 
While he, new-focused in that ecstasy, 
Listened with wonder to the name I AM, 

And put on kingship like a flaming cloak. 


Who walks with Moses in his advent fire, 

Beneath the pillar of benignant sun, 

Will wake to glory in the House of Day, 

When wings of lightning break and dark’s undone, 
When Candle brings him to the dawn’s desire— 
The Light of Jesus foliates his way. 


Suckling at the Pelican’s rent side, 

That blood became the fire where he burned: 
This blazing tunic of the three young men 
Who blessed creation in their fiery urn, 

This coat of scarlet worn for Whitsuntide 
Until the world return to ash again. 


Within the hand of Pentecostal flame 

While tongues of light bell out the Risen Heir, 
His soul will sing its alleluia verse. 

The Lumen Christi compassing the air 
Completes the aureole whence journey came, 
Leads back through stars the houseled universe. 


V: EASTER MONDAY 


The Juggler balancing the rainbow’s light 
Looked down as carnivals whirled on below: 
How acrobats tumbled on the spacial grass 

Or walked the tightrope of the air tiptoe; 
Should someone topple from his trapeze height 
His bones would shatter like tenacious glass. 


Ascending topward like a teetering kite, 

One saw harlequins swing swords of harmless lath 
And twirl like tops in tessellated plaid, 

Dogs barking in the baubled madcap’s path, 

The crescent smiles of clowns dispersing light— 
Here housing all that’s innocent and glad. 
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Now cap-and-bells climbing to the focal top, 
With rings revolving on the circus floor 

And hoops of fire in the canopy, 

Stood at last upright in the spinning core 

Of vacuum stillness where all journeys stop, 
All colors blur—plunged in that restful sea. 


Who drops enamored of immortal day, 
Surrendering body like a scarf to wind, 
Discovers spirit is an integer. 

Meanwhile the somersaulting clowns prescind 
From tall achievement and topgallant play, 
Content to roll on in a sawdust whir. 


David came dancing to the emblemed ark, 
Tripping to tambour and the castanets, 

With trumpets sounding the Lord’s covenant. 
His song was symbol of joy heart begets 

When soul transposing the discordant dark 
Capers to love’s accompaniment. 


High central gibbet of the Son of Man, 

Lifting the vertex of the tented earth 

And billowing out, infolds the universe. 

This House of David where we dance for mirth, 
This Temple fashioned by no artisan, 

This Jesus straddled where all thoughts traverse. 


VI: THE SEVENTH DAY 


He who had wandered in the unheeding street, 

Who saw the vision in the luminous dome, 

But to be swallowed in the whale’s dark lips, 

Exiled with Joseph, to tread on to home, 

Who, fed on manna, danced in the House of Wheat— 
Awoke this morning to apocalypse. 


BOOKS 





Youth through the Eyes of Christ’s Vicars 


THE POPES ON YOUTH 


précis on the nature, ideals and treat- 
ment of young people. 


He saw a multitude processioning 

With Corpus Christi plainchant to the throne 
Where stood the Lamb within the rainbow’s arch: 
He who was spitted on the altar-stone 

To raise a host of royal priests and kings; 

Round whom the elders and the martyrs march. 


Portents in heaven presently appeared: 

A woman draped in mantle knit of sun— 

A diadem of stars enshrined her hair— 

Trampled the dragon as she bore her Son; 

The serpent’s mouth spewed tides which disappeared 
Now sublimated in the burning air: 


The sea that girdled nations was no more. 
He saw the new Jerusalem descend 
Adorned in bridal raiment to the earth: 
This Tabernacle tented among men, 

This City where the wellspring is restored, 
Our Alpha and Omega, end and birth. 


Those streets and buildings were as blocks of light 
And shone like glass through long translucent showers, 
Twelve gates were sculptured out of pearl-white stone. 
And yet no stars revolved about those towers, 

No temple there, nor was it ever night, 

Where Lamb is sun, basilica and throne. 


The Lamb who sat in glory called to him: 
Now wash your tunic in My crystal blood, 
Embrace the pillar of My Martyrdom, 
I am the star, the rainbow of the flood. 
Into the whorling light he swung his hymn: 
Be it so, then; come, Lord Jesus, come. 
James F, Cotter 


statement, the occasion of its utterance, 
and a document number which can be 
found at the rear of the book to identify 
it further. 

Following the general body of the 
book are five added features which are 
a wonderful service to the reader. First 
is the carefully planned table of docu- 
ments arranged in chronological order, 





By Raymond B. Fullam, S.J. America. 384p. 
$5 


This is truly a remarkable book. The 
125 carefully selected excerpts from 
187 different encyclicals and addresses 
by the last five “modern” Popes on the 
training and education of youth would 
be reason enough for its publication. 
But in addition, Fr. Fullam has graced 
every chapter of excerpts with masterly 
introductions of his own concerning the 
subject matter to follow. This reviewer 
is of the opinion that these introduc- 
tions themselves might well be put 
into book form some day as a handy 
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The book is divided into four parts: 
The Authority of the Popes on Youth 
(3 chapters); Principles on the Forma- 
tion of Youth (23 chapters); Directives 
on Adult Responsibility toward Youth 
(14 chapters); and Influences Adverse 
to the Formation of Youth (3 chapters). 
The format is the same for each chap- 
ter. First there are the introductory 
paragraphs by Fr. Fullam. Then follow 
the papal excerpts in topical sequence. 
A few words in italics, summarizing 
the excerpt, precede the quotation it- 
self. With each quotation is given the 
name of the Pope responsible for the 


giving an English title of the document, 
its Latin counterpart, the date of utter- 
ance, the source of the English transla- 
tion, and the numbers of the excerpts 
in the book which have been drawn 
from it. Consequently, if one should 
wish to make use of a certain papal 
document, Fr. Fullam’s table would 
give fine suggestions for possible topics 
covered. The second is the topical in- 
dex, which has been arranged with 
minute care. Third comes a very useful 
guide for further work on youth: a sup- 
plementary Reading List containing the 
names of over 130 books on youth 
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guidance, as well as of some 200 
pamphlets on the same topic. Fourth is 
a concise commentary on 22 sources of 
papal documents. Finally, a Study 
Guide to Related Chapters is designed 
explicitly to achieve integration of 
similar ideas. America Press has brought 
to this work accurate and attractive 
printing. 

This is the first time that a work of 
such large scope has appeared on youth 
guidance as seen through the eyes of 
the Vicars of Christ on earth. The offi- 
cial nature of such pronouncements, as 
well as the amazing scope of papal con- 
cern and its penetration into the po- 
tentialities and problems of youth, will 
make this book an essential piece of 
equipment for educators, clergy, par- 
ents and youth alike. As usual, the ideas 
set forth by our Popes are far in ad- 
vance of current practice, to say noth- 
ing of contemporary lines of thought. 

Fr. Fullam’s scholarly work elicits 
the highest commendation for putting 
this information before us, and makes 
it hardly possible to plead ignorance 
of what Christ would say and do today 
in the crucial formation of youth. This 
able and devoted work is incalculable 
in its service to the cause of youth. 

Cyrit O. SCHOMMER 


HARRY OF MONMOUTH 
By A. M. Maughan. Sloane. 440p. $4.50 


Reading is sheer delight when a book 
such as this is put into one’s hand. 

This is a personal history of Henry 
Lancaster, born in 1387 son of Henry, 
Lord of Derby, Henry IV of England. 
Young Henry grows up the Duke of 
Lancaster and Prince of Wales. As a 
youth he shows strong courage in the 
wars against the Percies and the Glen- 
dower factions. Later on he enacts the 
role of the wastrel prince in London. 
Hal becomes Henry V in 1418 at the 
death of his father. He turns an about- 
face on his riotous idleness and develops 
into a serious, vigorous ruler. 

The grim tale of the Calais road 
which the English trod in 1415 is an- 
other facet of the story. Upon the no- 
torious insult of the gift of tennis balls 
from Charles, Dauphin of France, Hen- 
ry invades that country to regain the 
lost provinces of Normandy, Anjou and 
Aquitaine. A march deep into the 
French territory wears down his army. 

Eager to save his now poor band 
from the French trap he knows is baited 
for him, Henry continues toward Calais. 
Then comes the impromptu stand 


against the French in which 6,000, “the 
poor scurvy lickspittle lot” of England 
pit themselves against 40,000 wel}. 
trained and fully equipped French. The 
end of that fateful day arrives with the 
Calais road lying uncontested and the 
matchless chivalry of France dead 
among the riderless horses. Henry jg 
indeed king. 

This is, as well, a love story of 
Henry’s wooing and winning of Kath. 
erine de Valois, princess of France 
There is a surprise visit to Kate at 
Troyes and a tender passage between 
them. Henry marries Katherine in the 
cathedral at Troyes on Trinity Sunday, 
Katherine bears a son, the future jj. 
fortuned Henry VI, whom Henry never 
sees. Henry returns to the French wars 
with a sickness upon him and on the 
fifth day’s march from Bois de Vin. 
cennes he keeps to his bed and on the 
last day of August, 1422 he succumbs, 

The character of Henry is delineated 
in most sensitive fashion. He is “good 
Prince Hal,” the “tavern crawler” and 
yet the sober, prudent monarch. Rich- 
ard II, Hotspur, Oldcastle weigh on 
his conscience. Gallantry and heroism 
become his majesty as in the fierce 
combat with Alengon and in his en- 
counter with de Barbazan. Henry’ 
treatment of Sigismund is diplomatic 
but purposefully determined. Care for 
his soldiers and pity, too, are his. 

The descriptions in this book read 
like contemporary accounts. The reader 
is as alive to the struggles and battles 
as if he were participating in them. 
Mr. Maughan has written a fine book 
indeed. MarGaretT Scott Lienert 


MR. HAMISH GLEAVE 
By Richard Llewellyn. Doubleday. 316p. 
$3.95 


When a novelist really grasps his char- 
acters, even his villains have their mo- 
ments of appeal; there is always a di- 
mension, hidden somewhere, which 
helps to explain, to apologize and to 
force the feeling of sympathy as a bal- 
ance to anger. It is an implied criticism 
of Mr. Llewellyn’s insight, therefore, to 
observe that his chief character—for all 
his breeding, culture and wit—emerges 
as a thoroughly contemptible cad. 
Hamish Gleave is openly modelled 
upon Donald MacLean of the Burgess- 
MacLean case. As the story opens, we 
see a young man who apparently may 
expect a sound and brilliant future in 
the British Foreign Office. He has a 
lovely wife, two boys and a fashionable 
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home in the suburbs. Yet, as the story 
moves along, we find that Mr. Gleave 
sends quite a few evenings in town 
with his mistress, that he is more than 
ynhappy with the state of political af- 
firs in Britain, and that he is seriously 
considering a lucrative offer to join the 
industrial empire of an unscrupulous 
businessman whom he hates, and in 
the last chapter, we find this promising 
young man fleeing to the Soviet side 
with a briefcase full of secrets. 

Mr. Llewellyn writes in an annoying 
style which is more arty than artful. He 
is addicted to using participles as main 
verbs, in the Sherwood Anderson man- 
ner which, it had always been assumed, 
Hemingway had murdered once and 
for all in The Torrents of Spring. 

He gives several reasons for Gleave’s 
actions, but none of them really satis- 
fies. There is the unfortunate influence 
of a father who had himself been dis- 
appointed at the wealth he had never 
earned, and who had bequeathed to his 
son an almost Swiftian misanthropy. 
There is a hard core of pride and a 
thin-skinned layer of egotism. Gleave 
is the sort of man who takes his own 
blessings lightly and begrudges others 
theirs. And rather than heed Christian- 
ity’s advice to be better, he accepts 
communism’s invitation to be _ better 
off. 

Though Mr. Llewellyn shows us the 
type of man Gleave was, he never 
really succeeds in showing us what 
made him that way. Gleave emerges 
as a man without any clear-cut stand- 
ards, to whom nothing is sacred, and 
his final defection can only be greeted 
with relief as a good riddance of bad 
rubbish. The story is all flatly one-di- 
mensional and rather unconvincing. 

Actually, it would have taken the 
perceptiveness of a deep writer to pre- 
sent Gleave’s case with such creative 
skill that the reader would feel the ten- 
sion of mercy and justice tugging at one 
another. 





Rev. Cyrm O. SCHOMMER, S.J. 
is director of student guidance 
at Le Moyne College, Syracuse. 

MarGARET Scott LIENERT is a 
teacher in the Buffalo public 
school system. 

Rev. F. J. GaLuacHeEr, S.J., 
teaches U. S. history at St. 
Joseph’s High School, Philadel- 
phia. 

Rev. BRENDAN CONNOLLY, S.J., is 
librarian at Weston College, 
Weston, Mass. 
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And Mr. Llewellyn is not such a writ- 
er. In fact—one may as well say it—ever 
since Mr. Llewellyn left the greenness 
of his valley some sixteen years ago, his 
fictional world has grown increasingly 
bleak. With Mr. Hamish Gleave, the 
view has become so foggy and grey, so 
flat and unrelieved, that one wonders 
how the future can possibly be bright 
unless the author undergoes a radical 
change of focus, by looking upward 
rather than in the opposite direction. 

RicuarD C, CROWLEY 


LINCOLN’S SONS 
By Ruth Painter Randall. Little, Brown. 
34lp. $5 


The author’s sympathetic interest in 
the domestic life of Lincoln and his 
family evidently did not cease with the 
publication of her interesting and schol- 
arly account of the often misunderstood 
Mary Lincoln. But her present story 
of the lives and activities of the Lincoln 
children will hardly have as wide an 
appeal as her earlier work. 

Lincoln’s Sons gives detailed evi- 
dence to support the traditional view 
that they were a thoroughly spoiled 
and undisciplined brood. Most of the 
examples of their escapades at Spring- 
field and in the White House are in- 
teresting, many amusing, and if scat- 
tered through a biography or some his- 
tory of the times, would provide wel- 
come light touches to the story. Strung 
together here in such numbers they 
begin to pall, and one’s sympathy goes 
out to the victims of their uninhibited 
pranks. Surely Herndon was not the 
only associate of Lincoln driven to an 
exasperated dislike of the “spoiled 
brats.” 

The author’s restrained account of 
the sorrows and tragedy which marked 
the domestic life of the Lincolns can- 
not but win the sympathy of the reader. 
The loss of the infant Eddie, the death 
of Willie in the White House, the few 
sad years still left to Tad after his 
father’s assassination were tragic, and 
even the long and in many ways suc- 
cessful life of Robert was all too filled 
with misunderstanding and disappoint- 
ment. 

The account of the life of Robert 
in the last hundred pages is the most 
interesting and important part of the 
story. Here the author refutes many of 
the vague and often unfriendly legends 
which are about all the general pub- 
lic has ever heard concerning the eldest 
son of the President. That he was Sec- 
retary of War, Minister to Great Brit- 
ain and a wealthy businessman is as 








NUNS ARE 
REAL PEOPLE 


By SISTER MARY LAURENCE, O.P. 


Here is a book to put a charm- 
ing end to the half-admitted © 
curiosity in us all: just what does 
go on behind convent walls? Sis- 
ter Mary Laurence is a contem- 
plative nun and in the lively 
framework of a series of letters 
she records the real truths about 
convent life with frankness and 
disarming perception. If we have 
wondered about cloistered nuns 
— and we can't pretend we 
haven't — we'll find the answers 
here. And not only the answers, 
but charm and wit and rare wis- 
dom too. $3.00 
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Another GONZAGA INSTITUTE 
“For Religious Women Only” 
July 16-27 (2 weeks; 1-4 P.M. daily) 
“Institute of Personal Holiness.” 


A course in practical asceticism adapted to 

the needs of religious women and especially 

of religious superiors. 

Write Dean of Summer School, Gonzaga 
University, Spokane 2, Washington 














The Handmaids of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus 


are dedicated to reparation by means of 
daily adoration before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment exposed, retreat work, schools and 
foreign missions. Applicants are invited to 
make a private retreat in order to consider 
a choice of life. 

At 700 E. Church Lane, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
they conduct the Ancilla Domini Academy 
—a High School for girls—Boarding and 
Day students. 








YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as a Mission- 
ary Sister doing catecheti- 
ro | and nursing work. In 
U. S. A. and Okinawa. 
Age 16-30. Write: 
Daughters of Mary 
HEALTH of the SICK 
Vista Maria 
Cragsmoor, N. Y. 
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TEGAWITHA 


Catholic Camp for Girls 


On sunny top of the Poconos, 800 acres 
on private lake. All land sports, swim- 
ming, riding, dancing, dramatics, 
crafts, Junior and Senior groups. Lava- 
tory in each cabin. Private chapel on 
grounds 39th year. Directors: Mrs. 
James P. Lynch and Mrs. William M. 
Lynch. 

CATALOG: 

Camp Tegawitha, Box A, 
Tobyhanna, Pa. 
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A Catholic Camp for Boys 7-14 
Under leadership of Jesuit Fathers 
Offers a well-rounded program of recrea- 
tion and cultural activities. Ideally lo- 
cated in heart of Berkshires on scenic 
400-acre estate. Featuring riding, swim- 
ming, golf. Private 9-hole course. Also 
baseball, tennis, crafts, fishing, trips. Al- 
titude 1250 ft.; 140 miles from N. Y. and 
Boston. Modern equipment. Nurse. Also 
winter school, grades 8 through 12. 
For catalog write 
Rev. D. Augustine Keane, S.J. 























: Cranwell School, Box 426 Lenox, Mass. 
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NCEA Convention ISSUE 
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I know a young family that 
should be reading America. 
I'll start them off until Christ- 
mas. Let them renew them- 
selves then. Enclosed is $5.00 


for their subscription. 


AMERICA 70 East 45 St. N.Y. 17, N. Y. 


Send America until Christmas to: 








much as the present generation knows 
of him. 

Mrs. Randall gives us much new in- 
formation on the man and his career 
with its successes and failures and his 
own family tragedies. This portion of 
the book alone would make it an im- 
portant addition to any Lincoln collec- 
tion. F, J. GALLAGHER 


FREEDOM OR DEATH 
By Nikos Kazantzakis. Simon & Schuster. 
433p. $4.50 


The customary service offered by pub- 
lishers through the dust-jacket blurb is 
here expanded to a preface by A. den 
Doolard. It constitutes a 1,200-word 
critical review of the novel. It also 
constitutes a great temptation, here 
sternly resisted, to review the review. 

Getting on to the novel itself, its 
opening sentence is: “Captain Michales 
gnashed his teeth.” The closing words 
of the story are: “His brains spattered 
the stones.” Between these two state- 
ments stretch 430 violent pages of 
murder, suicide, seduction, rape, blas- 
phemy, adultery and hate. To the great 
luxuriousness of action and emotion is 
added a corresponding generosity of 
character creation. Within the first 
chapter we are introduced to no fewer 
than 23 people. And yet, oddly enough, 
in spite of the excessive richness of 
incident and personnel, the reader is 
left with quite definite impressions of 
mood, action, motivation and character. 

The principal character is that of 
Captain Michales, a fiercely dedicated 
fighter for the freedom of Crete against 
the rule of the Turks. The main action 
of the plot revolves about one of the 
periodic uprisings of the Greek element, 
in this case, that of 1897. The main 
motif or mood is the irreconcilable con- 
flict between the religions, cultures and 
prides of Greeks and Turks. 

The starkness of these contrasts is 
cleverly blunted by some hints that, in 
spite of all, there are some grounds for 
a common nationalism which is neither 
Turkish nor Greek, but Cretan. 

The dialog and poses of the actors, 
perhaps by reason of the difficulties of 
translation, evidence a degree of stiff- 
ness and bombast. Taken as a whole, 
however, the novel opens a window on 
a world strange to most of us, and 
strangely fascinating. Beyond this more 
or less informative level, however, there 
lies a convincing study of the almost 
mystic stubbornness of an oppressed 
people fighting in the face of hopeless 
odds. BRENDAN CONNOLLY 


THE WORD _ 


No need to be dismayed; you have come 
to look for Jesus of Nazareth, who wa 
crucified; He has risen again, He is no 
here (Mark 16:6; Gospel for Easter 
Sunday). 





It is not mere pestilent pessimism to 
observe that no matter how often or 
how much or in how many ways a man 
may win in this world, the uncomfort. 
able fact remains that he must finally 
lose. Modern man, so the bromide goes, 
has largely conquered nature and space 
and, in some sense, time. He has 
achieved a measure of victory over pain, 
and has even contrived so to lengthen 
the life-span that geriatrics has become 
a distinct branch of medicine. It seems 
sad that after all this, every man, wheth- 
er rich or poor, sage or fool, sinner or 
saint, must ultimately lie down and die, 

Death is a fact, and will continue to 
be so. The only defense that natural 
man has worked out against the old 
antic is to fight death tooth and nail as 
the need arises, and between bouts to 
forget the whole unpleasant matter. 

Now once again there dawns upon 
the Christian world another Easter. 

The first Easter Sunday, without 
eliminating the ancient fact of death, 
brought a new fact into the world and 
into human realization. The new fact- 
as distinct from hope or belief or fond 
wishing—was the certain, visible, pal- 
pable actuality of life after death. 

This second or risen life inaugurated 
on the first Easter was clearly related 
to the life which had preceded mid- 
afternoon of Good Friday: witness the 
wounds in hands and feet and side, 
witness the familiar acts of eating, 
speaking, showing kindness. But the 
new life was also clearly superior to 
the old: it was not bound as the former 
by material laws of space or gravity or 
by physical obstacles. Above all, this 
resurrected life was not temporary, but 
final and definitive, and therefore quite 
serenely joyful. 

Briefly, the resurrection of Christ our 
Lord has destroyed death, and thus 
conquered the ultimate and most fear- 
ful enemy of mankind. 

Obviously, our Saviour has not de- 
stroyed death by eliminating it from 
the scheme of human affairs. Just as 
Christ defeated pain not by declining 
it but by bearing it indomitably to the 
bitter end, so our Lord has overcome 
death by facing it, by yielding to it, 
and then by returning unharmed from 
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that dread, dark valley. In other words, 
the Redeemer of the world has worsted 
the worst natural enemies, pain and 
death, by showing conclusively, in His 
own blessed person, that they simply 
ge not what they seem. 

Christ died, and yet lives forever. 
You and I shall indeed die, and we shall 
live forever. As Holy Mother Church 
sings quite cheerfully in her Mass for 
the dead, Vita mutatur, non tollitur: 
Life is changed; not taken away. In 
death we shall undergo a change, you 
see; definitely for the better. 

Thus it was and is with Christ, so it 
shall surely be with us, if Christ be 
truly risen from the dead. In the most 
complete as well as the most exact 
sense, life and death—all things, there- 
fore-depend on the truth of what is 
alleged to have happened on the first 
Easter Sunday, Literally everything (as 
St. Paul saw and said clearly) turns on 
one short phrase in the Christian Creed: 
Et resurrexit: And He rose again from 
the dead. 

The Catholic layman is an ordinary 
sort of non-clerical fellow who is en- 
tirely convinced that what happened on 
Easter Sunday happened: that his Lord 
Christ, having died, rose from the dead. 
A happy man, this, who today relishes 
not only lilies and colored eggs, but 
victory; who this day celebrates no 
lovely legend, but a fact. The fact: 
death is an incident. Conclusion: no 
need to be dismayed. 

VinceNT P. McCorry S.J. 


THEATRE 


MY FAIR LADY, a musical version of 
Bernard Shaw’s Pygmalion, has just 
moved into the Mark Hellinger, rock- 
ing the town with the force of a 
tropical hurricane. The libretto and ly- 
rics were written by Alan Jay Lerner 
and the music composed by Frederick 
Loewe. The paeans of praise that greet- 
ed the production were chanted by the 
critical corps in full chorus, supported 
by theatregoers fortunate enough to see 
one of the early performances. 

It would be difficult to imagine a 
harder chore than that of a collaborator 
who has the task of writing lyrics that 
will not suffer in comparison with 
Shaw’s effervescent humor. Mr. Lerner 
has accomplished the feat with con- 
spicuous success, in the songs intended 
to revive the atmosphere of Cockney 
London in 1912 no less than in the 
lyrics that help carry the story. In such 
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sparkling numbers as “Why Can’t the 
English?” “Just You Wait,” “The Rain 
in Spain” and “The Street Where You 
Live” he does not try to duplicate Sha- 
vian wit. The songs have a spirit that 
matches the play’s mood. 

In converting Shaw’s comedy into an 
operetta it was necessary to discard a 
considerable bulk of the original mate- 
rial. Here, too, Mr. Lerner has exer- 
cised commendable judgment. Shaw 
borrowed Pygmalion from mythology 
and fashioned it into a double-edged 
dramatic sermon. As a social document 
the play denounces a society that per- 
mits wealth or the lack of it to degrade 
or exalt human beings without regard 
for their intrinsic worth. 

The leading characters are a phonet- 
ics expert and a flower girl whom he 
changes from a waif to a lady by 
changing her speech. With nothing es- 
sential altered except her diction, the 
lady is given the respect that society 
denied her while she was a drudge. In 
every Cinderella story, however, there 
comes midnight; and the lady discovers 
that she is no better equipped to deal 
with life than she had been as a frump. 


“When I was a waif,” she complains, 
“I could sell flowers. Now I have noth- 
ing to sell but myself.” 

This is Shaw’s warning that while 
shameful inequities and injustices exist 
in society, the evil in the world cannot 
be eradicated by men playing God. 
Mr. Lerner has elided Shaw’s moral 
fervor while retaining the humor and 
color of the play. 

Mr. Loewe has composed a suitable 
musical envelope for the story which, 
along with Oliver Smith’s settings and 
Cecil Beaton’s costumes, reflects the 
serenity and charm of an empire that 
two years later would begin to crumble. 
In Hanya Holm’s dance sequences the 
boisterous buffoonery of Cockney Lon- 
don is deftly alternated with the gen- 
tility of society London, lending gaiety 
without impairing dignity, 

Rex Harrison and Julie Andrews are 
starred as the phonetics expert and his 
Galatea, both rendering glowing per- 
formances. Mr. Harrison, in the role 
of the speech magician, discloses some 
magic of his own in his fluent delivery, 
while Miss Andrews, the demure flap- 
per of The Boy Friend, shows to better 
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ALTAR BOY RESPONSES Phonograph Rec- 
ords, 33, 45, 78 rpm. Two or more $1.00 
each postpaid. Gregorian records. GRIF- 
FIN, 478 E. French, San Antonio, Texas. 





CATHOLIC ART QUARTERLY. Published 
by the Catholic Art Association. The Cath- 
olic Art Association was organized in 1937 
to foster true understanding and a good 
practice of the arts among Catholics. Mem- 
bership is open to priests, artists, teachers, 
laymen. For information write the Secre- 
tary, 53 Ridgewood Road, Buffalo 20, New 
York. 





CATHOLIC BIRTH ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Attractive original. 50 for $2.50, postpaid 
if payment accompanies order. Sample on 
request. ROBB and CATHERINE BEEBE 
Studio, Box 172, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Lir.ens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Foun- 
dations—514”, 6”, 644”, and 7”—$1.00. Silk 
embroidery floss. Ecclesiastical transfer 
patterns. Free Samples. Mary Moore, Im- 
porter, Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rey. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





RUN A SPARE-TIME GREETING CARD 
AND GIFT SHOP at home. Show friends 
samples of our new 1956 All-Occasion 
Greeting Cards and Gifts. Take their 
orders and earn up to 100% profit. No ex- 
perience necessary. Costs nothing to try. 
Write today for samples on approval. Regal 
Greetings, Dept. 3, Ferndale, Michigan. 





ST. THERESE needs new church badly. 
or Garavaglia, Annotto Bay, Jamaica, 





SCARCE CHESTERTON AND BELLOC 
BOOKS. 250 titles. Free Catalog. Prosser, 
3116 North Keating, Chicago 41, Illinois. 
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advantage as the spirited Cockney flow- 
er girl. 

Stanley Holloway starts several ab- 
ortive riots in the comic role of Alfred 
Doolittle, the symbol of “the undeserv- 
ing poor.” Cathleen Nesbit, of The 
Cocktail Hour, shows quiet authority as 
a society matron with an acid comic 
sense. Robert Coote is amusing as a 
proper English gentleman. 

Moss Hart’s direction is a thing of 
precision and beauty, and Herman 
Levin is the producer. If My Fair Lady 
has not arrived on Broadway too late, 
there is no longer any doubt what pro- 
duction will be awarded all the laurels 
for the best musical of the year. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


FILMS 


SERENADE (Warner) is a remark- 
ably antiseptic as well as remarkably 
fatuous screen version of one of James 
Cain’s more lurid literary concoctions. 
The oddities of the screen play, how- 
ever, can be explained under one gen- 
eral heading; it was designed as a ve- 
hicle for Mario Lanza. 

Four years ago, before temperament 
and other personal problems brought an 
abrupt end to his film career, Lanza was 
“hot” at the box office. The urge to 
bring him back to the screen is under- 
standable. Lanza fans may find the 
film which accomplishes this difficult 
feat an unalloyed triumph. Moviegoers 
with no preconceived emotional com- 
mitment should at least find a certain 
fascination in watching the mechanics 
of the highly specialized operation. 

The picture was directed by Anthony 
Mann, whose rapport with the tempera- 
mental and histrionically limited lead- 
ing man was apparently unprecedented. 
Director Mann’s sympathetic handling 
was often able to turn a liability into 
an asset. His shrewd estimate of what 
emotions the tenor could be cajoled into 
expressing probably determined the odd 
form the film assumes. But thanks to 
this same aptitude for applied psychol- 
ogy, the picture, contrary to informed 
filmland expectations, was finished am- 
icably and more or less on schedule. 

The story is about a vineyard worker 
and untrained vocal phenomenon who 
is discovered and developed by a so- 
ciety girl (Joan Fontaine). Miss Fon- 
tiane’s motives, character and her rela- 
tionship to her protégé, though con- 
veyed by rather remote symbolism, are 
apparently of the hard-breathing sort 
that Cain specializes in. When, on the 





heels of Lanza’s first concert triumphs, 
she begins to display too much interes 
in her new plaything, a sculptor, the 
tenor goes into a spectacular personal 
and professional decline. It takes nine 
reels of plot complications plus the 
love of a good woman (Sarita Montiel) 
before he recovers his health and voice 
and frees himself of the baleful jp. 
fluence exerted by the original femme 
fatale. 

For story purposes, Lanza loses his 
voice in the middle of singing Mozart’ 
“Il Mio Tesoro,” which is most yp. 
fortunate for his vocal reputation. Had 
he successfully negotiated the florid yet 
delicate passages of that tenor classic, 
he would have established his claim ty 
be taken seriously as a musician. Every. 
thing else on the musical program- 
operatic arias and two sticky popular. 
type items—the tenor sings in his famil. 
iar and unsubtle fortissimo. 

[L of D: AT] 


-ON THE THRESHOLD OF SPACE 


(20th Century-Fox) and FORBIDDEN 
PLANET (MGM) are very well-made 
films at opposite poles of the science. 
fiction cycle. Both furnish persuasive 
evidence that the wide screen never 
looks better than when it is devoted to 
aerial photography. 

On the Threshold of Space is an al. 
most entirely factual demonstration of 
the research now being conducted in 
the interests of greater safety in super- 
sonic flight as well as of bringing the 
dream of space travel closer to realiza- 
tion. Its chief exhibits are the rocket 
sled which can achieve supersonic speed 
on the ground and the balloon gon- 
dola which carries man to the farthest 
point in the stratosphere he has so far 
reached, Both devices are extremely 
photogenic and productive of cinematic 
thrills, and the military and research 
personnel (Guy Madison, the late John 
Hodiak, Dean Jagger) are competent 
and believable. 

Forbidden Planet is about as futur- 
istic as science-fiction can get, being 
concerned with a 23rd-century exped- 
tition from earth to a planet in deep 
space. The film fleshes out this highly 
imaginative premise with wonderfully 
contrived special effects and also with 
a wealth of matter-of-fact, realistic- 
seeming circumstantial details. Leslie 
Nielsen, Warren Stevens and Jack Kelly 
are the breezy, GlI-type flying-saucer 
personnel while Walter Pidgeon and 
Anne Francis play the outer-space 
equivalent of Caliban and Miranda. 
[L of D: AIT] Morra WALSH 
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Schools and Colleges 





Indiana 


SAINT MARY'S 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women 





Courses leading to B.A., B.S., Mus. B, Aca- 

demic and basic professional courses in 

Nursing. Graduate Department of Sacred 

Theology. 

Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Cross 
Catalog 


St. Mary’s CoLiece, Box L 
Notre DAME, INDIANA 


Minnesota 


COLLEGE OF 
ST. TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 





Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities. Registered for teachers. Licensed 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bache- 
lor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Picturesquely located 
on the upper Mississippi. One hundred acre campus. 
Served by the ‘‘Zephyr,’’ ‘‘Hiawatha,”’ the ‘‘400.’’ 


ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO 


Maryland 





MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science Degrees, Liberal Arts, 


Teacher Training, Nursing, Medical Tech- 
nology, and Business. 


Massachusetts 





CRANWELL 


A Jesuit School for Boys 
Grades 8-12 


Outstanding academic and spiritual training 
under Jesuit Fathers. Excellent college record. 
Ideally located on 400 acre estate in heart of 
Berkshires. All modern equipment, spacious 
gymnasium and dining hall. New classroom 
and science building. New student residence. 
Private = course. Complete sports program. 
Skiing. Elev. 1250’. 
For catalog write 


Rev. D. AUGUSTINE KEANE, S.J. 
Cranwell School, 426 Lee Road, Lenox, Mass. 


New Jersey 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 





400-Acre Campus 
One Hour from New York City 
Accredited by Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


For information address 
Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, N. J. 





Caldwell College 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretaria! Training 


New York 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive 
campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 











LA SALLE 


Foremost Catholic military school 
under Christian Brothers. Accred- 
ited college prep. 8-12. 
Small classes. Complete facilities 
for spiritual development, intellec- 
tual progress, physical fitness. 
Senior ROTC. 160-acre campus. 
73rd year. 50 miles N.Y.C. Catalog. 


Box T, Oakdale, L. I., N. Y. 


New York 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the Hudson 


All grades through high school. State- 
accredited preparation for college, arts or 
business, stressing character development 
and health. Small classes. Home-like per- 
sonal supervision. Fireproof buildings, beau- 
tiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Commerce, Education, Nurs- 
ing. Teacher Training. Approved by _ the 
Association of American Universities, Cam- 

pus bordering Hudson River. 


One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 








COLLEGE OF 


NEW ROCHELLE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
@ 


Chartered in 1904 





WESTCHESTER COUNTY 


16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 
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To young parents who Ine here 


* (WITH A FOOTNOTE TO GRANDPARENTS) 


How are you making out here? You have finished school. Here is an easy practical step. Use AMERICA as a 
You are married. You are just getting started. Money is reading guide. During .he last six months in AMERICA 
a problem. But what are you doing with your mind? 437 books were reviewed. Besides the weekly reviews 
Time for leisure is limited. Quiet and privacy are almost _ four special sections covered 91 books for children; $f 
impossible luxuries in small homes with small babies. _ books on history, biography, religion and world affairs 

.. but what are you doing about your mind in these 29 books of general fiction and 56 books for Lenten 
surroundings? As young married people you can't just reading. Much discussed titles were included such as 
go off by -yourselves. You have to give time to your The Search for Bridey Murphy, The Tontine, Inside 
children, to each other, to neighbors and friends. You Africa, Andersonville, Faith, Reason and Modern Psy 


get a baby sitter and visit them. They get a baby sitter chiatry, Fountain of Justice, all the CBC selections, 
and visit you. Not often but once in a while. And soa —- Soviet Espionage, El Greco, Alcoholism, The Dead Sea 


good part of life becomes talk—small talk, big talk or Se rolls, MacArthur, The Last Hurrah, Island in ihe | 


occasionally stimulating conversation. Sun and 418 others. 

. . it all depends on you—on what you've been doing 
with your mind. The best baby sitters are parents who 
love to read. What has happened to your education? 
Do you still read books? What happened to those reso- 
lutions? You were going to keep growing in mind, 
remember? 


In AMERICA many other topics of interest, matters of 
importance are synopsized for people who are busy, 
who know they ought to be reading, but who “cant 
find time.” 


If you live here, you need to keep reading AMERICA 


America, NATIONAL CATHOLIC WEEKLY REVIEW e 70 East 45th Street, New York 1 


*FOOTNOTE TO GRANDPARENTS Why don’t you help them get started? Give them a subscription 
Do you know young married people like this? The suburbs and to America until Christmas. Then they give AMERICA to 
apartments are full of them— a yse young people, educated Cath- other for a present. Gift subscription from now to Christmas- 
olics trying to get ahead—and not reading anything worthwhile. only $5.00. See coupon on page 722. 
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